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NHE first Vol. Of this woss 
the public in two eg = 
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tion with the two edi 
yirs Of the Author’s life 
mes have been received of 
ition, how printing iq 
. publisher regrets tg in 
iption is not sufficient el 
penses of the Ametican 
e work. ’ 
He hopes this suggestion 


tent to induce a Patronage o 
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the work, as fast as the go 
from England. Let jt . 
e first Theological Work jp, 
bours for support in the » 
eat and generous people. 
The work will be comp: 
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Sounds less#iarmonious tp the grateful mind, 
Than his who fashions and improves mankind....Conumeran. 
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vYrTERS FROM THE WEST. 


[Concli«l« ad 
ther creek in this state was 
by the same party. They 
lying on its banks, round a 
t night, when some of the 
vy undertook to practise a 
upon Smith. <A sappling 
nt to the ground, to which 
ied his heels, as he slept; 
Jetting it go he was swung 
His cries roused the whole 
who imagining the Indians 
nt hand, flew to their posts ; 
s the alarm dispelled until 
lucky cause of it was dang- 
the air. The stream was 
Smith’s ork, and still re- 
he name. 
ny of the old names in this 
ry have been anglicised ; 
h very seldom, I think, to 
tage. A stream which the 
h called da riviere a vase, (of 
is transformed into Muddy 
as there happens to be two 
same name, they are called 
and Litthe Muddy. ‘The 
e. of giving the same name 
streams, and distinguishing 
{them by the classic word 
Ss very common. We have 
1 little Wabash, big and lit- 
ockhocking, big and little 
i, big and little Beaver, and 
pose a hundred others. 
have another cognomen pe- 
to this country, which is 
yed in the beautiful word 
We have Salt licks, Blue 
Subhhur licks, and licks of 
ts and sizes. The word is 
th enough, but it is very de- 
ve, and designates those 
vhich had been frequented 
d grazing animals, for the 
se of licking the saline parti- 
th which the earth was im- 
ated. Some of these places 
been licked for centuries, un- 
t cavitics have been formed 
surface of the ground. By 
means, the early settlers 
directed to many valuable 
als. But surely this barba- 
bppellation might be dropped 
‘hen the aboriginal lickers 
been expelled, and these 
converted into valuable 
factories, and polite water- 
laces. 
€ name of the town in which, 
© present, I have fixed my 
bl habitation” has suffered a 
sadvantayeous change. The 
Word Sha-wa-noe was not 
onious; but it has been 
Pted into Shawneetown. 
extensive cenus of names is 
ed from our patriotic ances- 
The western people have 
yed an honourable feeling in 
perpetuating the memories of 
Sulshed men. In Ohio, out 
Counties (in 1819,) there are 
80 called after individuals, 
ve Indian names, and one is 
d Licking, In Kentucky, of 
punties (in 1819,) all are call- 
‘er eminent men but five. In 
is and Indiana all the coun- 
re named in the same man- 
XCept two in cach state. A 
number of the towns are al- 
med after patriots and heroes. 
this laudable custom a seri- 
Mconvenience arises in the 
NE repetition of the same 
3 an evil which is aggravated 
foolish propensity which emi- 
other states have, of 
ng the spot at which they set- 
er the one they have left.— 
how have in the United States 
twenty Salems—we have 


own 


dent, or to the rude conceptions 
of nations who 
them, for that, which among us, 
is to be the fruit of our own taste. 


to power, or declining to imbecili- 
ty, and their rise and fall is a per- 


“ stultus labor est ineftiarum,” and 


airfields, Clearfields, and Middle- 
towns, without number. The 
Washingtons, Waynes, and Jeffer- 
sons, baffle all calculation. 

The seat of government of Mis- 
souri is to be removed to Cote 
sans dessein, which is to assume 
the name of A/issouriopfolis. In- 
diana has called her capital Indian- 
ofrolis ; and it is to be hoped that 
Arkansas will adopt Arkofiolis— 
for such is the passion for imita- 
tion in this particular, that a name 
ho sooner gets into genteel use, 
than it becomes the fashion, and 
goes the rounds. 

Thus I have written you a long 
letter, on a very scientific subject, 
and which, if our country was a 
thousand years older, might make 
me a fellow of a philosophical so- 
ciety. But, alas! we know our ori- 
gin so weil, that there isno chance 
of passing for an antiquary now-a- 
days unless we delve into Indian 
lore. The subject, however, is 
not without interest. Older nations 
know nothing of the origin or 
meaning of half the names that oc- 
cur on their maps, and many a so- 
litary midnight lamp, has in vain 
lent its rays to develop the obscu- 
rity. A mysterious appellation, 
supposed to be fraught with mean- 
ing, has often been chased with 
unavailing assiduity, through laby- 
riths of parchment and black-let- 
ter, and finally lost among the 
mists of traditionmwhich, if dis- 
covered, might be found to be as 
frivolous in its application, as some 
of those I have mentioned. No 
other nation has had the opportu- 
nity which we enjoy of forming its 
geographical vocabulary.— 
They have been indebted to acci- 


have preceded 
Nations are continually rising in- 


petual Jesson, fraught with instruc- 
tion. In these changes every in- 
stitution bears a part, and there- 
fore should the progress of every 
institution, however trifling, which 
forms an integral part of national 
character or wealth, be observed. 
One of the Latin poets has said, 


Iam not disposed to controvert 
the maxim; for I do not consider 
that a trifle which may add a mite 
to the literature of my country, or 
the amusement of my friends. For 
them I shall always be proud to 
toil, though sober-sided gravity 
may shake its head, and the critic 
pronounce my exertions /adéor in- 
efitiarum, 


DEITIES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

Extract from an Essay on the Re- 
ligion of the Indian tribes of 
North America —By SaMvugEt F. 
Jarvis, D. D. Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Boston. 


Charievoix, who had all the op- 
portunities of obtaining informa- 
tion, which persona! observation, 
and the united testimony of the 
French Missionaries could give, 
is an unexceptionable witness with 
regard to the Hurons, the Iroquois, 
and the Angonquils. ‘ Nothing,” 
says he, “is more certain, though 
at the same time obscure, than 
the conception which the Ameri. 
can savages have of a Supreme 
Being. All agree that he is the 
Great Spirit, and that he is the 
Master, Creator, and Governor of 
the world.” The Hurons call 
him Areskoui; the Iroquis, by a 
slight variation, Agreskoue. He 
is, With them, the god of war.— 
His name they invoke as they 
march. Itis the signal to engage, 
and it is the war cry in the hottest 
of the battle. But, beside the Su- 
preme Being, they believe in an 
infinite number of subaltern spi- 
rits, who are the objects of wor- 
ship. These they divide into good 
and bad. The good: spirits are 
called by the Hurons, Okkis ; by 
the Algonquins, Manitous. They 
suppose them to be the guardians 
of men, and that each has his own 
tutelary deity. In fact, every 
thing in nature has itsspirit, though 
all have not the same rank, nor 


they do not understand any thing, 
they immediately say, it is a sfi- 
rit. If any man performs a re-| 
markable explait, or exhibits ex-| 
traordinary talents, he is said ¢o 
be a shirit, or in other words, his 
tutelary deity is supposed to be of 
more than ordinary power. It is 
remarkable, however, that these 
tutelary deities are not supposed 
to take men under their protec- 
tion, until something has been 
done to merit the favour. A _ pa- 
rent who wishes to obtain a guar- 
dian spirit for his child, first black- 
ens his face, and then causes him 
to fast for several days During 
this time it is expected that the 
spirit will reveal himself in a 
dream; and, on this account, the 
child is anxiously examined every 
morning with regard to the vi- 
sions of the preceding night.— 
Whatever the child happens to 
dream of the most frequently, 
even if it happens to be the head 
of a bird, the foot of an animal, 
or any thing of the most worthless 
nature, becomes the symbol or fi- 
gure under which the Okki re- 
veals himself. With this figure, 
in the conception of his votary, 
the spirit becomes identified ; the 
image is preserved with the great- 
est Care-——is the constant compan- 
ion on all great and important oc- 
casions, and the constant object of 
consultation and worship. As soon 
as the child is informed what is 
the nature or form of his pro- 
tecting deity, he is carefully in- 
structed in the obligations he is 
under to do him homage—to fol- 
low his advice communicated in 
dreams—to deserve his favours, to 
confide implicitly to his care—and 
to dread the consequences of his 
displeasure. For this reason, when 
the Huron, or the Iroquois, goes 
to battle, or to the chase, the 
image of his Okki is as carefully 
carried with him as his arms. At 
night, each one places his guar- 
dian idol on the palisades  sur- 
rounding the camp, with the face 
turned from the quarter to which 
the warriors or hunters are about 
to march. He then prays to it for 
an hour, as he does also in the 
morning, before he continues his 
course. This homage performed, 
he lies down to rest, and sleeps in 
tranquillity, fully persuaded that 
his spirit will assume the whole 
duty of keeping guard, and that 
he has nothing to fear. 


With this account of Charle- 
voix, the relations which the Mo- 
ravian Missionaries give, not only 
of the Iroquois, but also of the 
Lenapes, or Delawares, and the 
numerous tribes derived from 
them, perfectly accord. “The pre- 
vailing opinions of all these nations 
is,” says Loskiel, “that there is 
one God, or as they call him, one 
great and good Spirit, who has 
created the heavens and the earth, 
and made man and every other 
creature.” But, “ beside the Su- 
preme Being, they believe in good 
and evil spirits, considering them 
as subordinate deities.” Our 
Missionaries have not found rank 
polytheism, or gross idolatry, to 
exist among the Indians. They 
have, however, something which 
may be called an idol. This is the 
Manitto, representing in wood the 
head of a man in miniature, which 
they carry about them, either in a 
string round their neck, or in a 
bag. They hang it also about 
their children, to preserve them 
from illness, and ensure to them 
success. When they perform a 
solemn sacrifice, a Manitto, or a 
head as large as life, is put upon 
a pole in the middle of the house. 
But they understand by the word 
Manitto, every being to whick an 
offering is made, especially all 
good spirits. They aiso look upon 
the elements, almost all animals, 
and even some plants, as spirits, 
one exceeding the other in dignity 
and power. The Manittos are al- 
so considered as tutelar spirits.— 
Every Indian has one or more, 
which he conceives to be peculi- 
arly given to assist him, and make 
him prosper. One has, in a dream, 
received the sun as his tutelar spi- 
rit, another the moon, a third an 
owl, a fourth a buffalo. An Indian 
is dispirited, and considers himseif 
as forsaken by God, till he has re- 











the same inka The animals 
they hunt have their spirits. If 





ceived a tutelar spirit in a dream;| 


but those who have been thus fa- 
voured are full of courage, and 
proud of their powerful ally.” 

This account is corroborated by 
Heckewelder, in his late interest- 
ing history of the Indian nations. 
“Tt is a part of their religious be- 
lief,” says he, “that there are in- 
ferior Manittos, to whom the great 
and good being has given the rule 
and command over the elements; 
that being so great, he like their 
chiefs, must have his attendants to 
execute his supreme behests; 
these subordinate spirits (some- 
thing in their nature between God 
and man) see and report to him 
what is doing upon earth; they 
look down particularly upon the 
Indians, to see whether they are 
in need of assistance, and are rea- 
dy at their call to assist and pro- 
tect them against danger. Thus 
I have frequently witnessed In- 
dians, on the approach of a storm 
or thunder gust, address the Ma- 
nitto of the air to avert all danger 
from them: I have also seen the 
Chippeways, on the lakes of Cana- 
day pray to the Manitto of the wa- 
ters, that he might prevent the 
swells from rising too high, while 
they were passing over them. In 
both these instances they, express 
ed their acknowledgment, or show- 
ed their willingness to be grate- 
ful, by throwing tobacco in the air, 
or strewing it on the waters.”’— 
*“ But amidst all these supersti- 
tious notions, the supreme Manit- 
to, the creator and preserver of 
heaven and earth, is the great ob- 
ject of their adoration. On him 
they rest their hopes, to him they 
address their prayers, and make 
their solemn sacrifices.” 

The Knistineax Indians, who 
inhabit the country extending from 
Labrador, across the continent, to 
the Highlands which divide the 
waters on Lake Superior from 
those of Hudson’s Bay, appear, 
from Mackenzie’s account, to have 
the same system of one Great Su- 
preme, and innumerable subordi- 
nate deities. “ The Great Master 
of Life,” to use their own expres- 
sion, “is the sacred object of their 
devotion. But each man carries 
in his medicine bag a kind of 
household god, which is a small 
carved image, about eight inches 
long. Its first covering is of 
down, over which a piece of beech 
bark is closely tied, and the whole 
is enveloped in several folds of 
red and blue cloth. This little fi- 
gure is an object of the most pious 
regard.” 

It is remarkable, that the de- 
scription given by Peter Martyr, 
who was the companion of Colum- 
bus, of the worship of the inhabi- 
tants of Cuba, perfectly agrees 
with this account of the Northern 
Indians by Mackenzie. They be- 
lieved in the existence of one su- 
preme, invisible, immortal, and 
omnipotent Creator, whom they 
named Jocahuna, but at the same 
time acknowledged a plurality of 
subordinate deities. ‘They had lit- 
tle images called Zemes, whom 
they looked upon as only a kind of 
messengers between them and the 
eternal, omnipotent, and invisible 
God. These images the} consi- 
der as bodies inhabited by spirits, 
and oracular responses were, 
therefore, received from them as 
uttered by the divine command. 
The religion of Porto Rico, Ja- 
maica, and Hispaniola, was the 
same as that of Cuba; for the in- 
habitants were of the same race, 
and spoke the same language.— 
The Carribean Islands, on the 
other hand, were inhabited by a 


"very fierce and savage people, 


who were continually at war with 
the milder natives of Cuba and 
Hispaniola, and were regarded by 
them with the utmost terror and 
abhorrence. Yet * the Charaibes,” 
to use the language of the elegant 
historian of the West Indies, Ed- 
wards, “ while they entertained an 
awful sense of one great Univer- 
sal Cause, of a superior, wise, and 
invisible Being of absolute and ir- 
resistible power, admitted also the 
agency of subordinate diyinities. 
They supposed that each individu- 
al person had his peculiar protec- 
tor, or tutelary deity; and they 
had their leres and fenates, gods 
of their own creating.” « Hughes, 
in his history of Barbadoes, men- 








tions many fragments of Indian 
idols dug up in that island, which 
were composed of the same mate- 
tials as their earthen vessels. I! 
saw the head of one,” says he, 
“which alone weighed 60 pounds. 
This, before it was broken off, 
stood upon an oval pedestal, about 
three feet in height. The heads 
f all the others were very small. 
These lesser idols, were, in all 
probability, made $ wall for the ease 
and convenience of being carried 
with them in their several jour- 
neys, as the larger sort were, per 
haps, designed for some stated 
places of worship.”” Thus, in this 
vast extent of country, from Hud- 
son’s Bay to the West Indies, in- 
cluding nations whose languages 
are radically different, nations un- 
connected with, and unknown to 
each other, the greatest uniformi- 
ty of belief prevails with regard 
to the Supreme Being, and the 
greatest harmony in their system 
of polytheism. After this view, 
it 1s impossible not to remark, 
that there is a smaller departure 
from the original religion among 
the Indians of America, than 
among the more civilized nations 
of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN DAILY ADVERTISER, 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


There is a charm about the writ- 
ings of Irving, which, independent 
of their mere literary merits, can- 
not fail to secure to them a strong 
hold upon the feelings of the heart. 
There is manifested throughout 
them such a pervading spirit of 
quiet and unobtrusive benevolence 
—such a delicate sy1ipathy, with 
the fainter tones of affection and 
feeling, which belong to cultivated 
and highly sensitive beings—as 
well as such a hearty interest in 
the pursuits and pleasures of hum- 
bler and more joyous natures, that 
no one can read his pages without 
the consciousness that they give 
back a thrilling echo to thoughts 
and feelings, which, in mirth or 
melancholy, he has often cherish- 
ed. They seem to quicken and 
vivify those faint and almost for- 
gotten imaginings which brighten- 
ed our days of boyhood and ro- 
mance, and to open once more 
those sealed up fountains which 
waited but the touch of the magi- 
cian’s wand to diffuse their fresh- 
ness over all living things. They 
are moreover imbued with a chaste- 
ness and delicacy of thought which 
imparts their guileless influence 
toevery spirit with which they hold 
communion ; fostering none of the 
unholy propensities ; ministering 
to none of the evil passions of our 
nature; but calling into execution 
all the quiet train of home-bred 
virtues, and cherishing all those 
kindlier feelings of brotherhood 
and fellowship which nestle for- 
gotten in the innermost recesses 
of the heart. No one can rise 
from the perusal of his works with- 
out feeling his imagination chast- 
ened, his affections purified, and 
his heart drawn out into a more 
enlarged conception of the beauties 
and delights of nature ; and of the 
numberless streams of comfort and 
felicity with which an all-bounti- 
ful Creator has irrigated life. 

As a painter of homely scenes 
and humorous characters, he is 
peculiarly happy. His pictures 
have all the grace and freshness of 
novelty ; and even in his group- 
ings, there is an elaboration and 
minuteness of circumstance, which 
makes every individual a portrait, 
and which, while it preserves 
something in common, gives to 
each a separate identity. He is, 
however, particularly felicitous in 
delineating the antiquated and al- 
most obsolete habits and feelings 
of the early Dutch inhabitants of 
New York. They were truly a 
singular and distinct race, retain- 
ing in the bosom of a new country, 
and in the midst of a new people, 
the dress, the manners, and the 
notions which had belonged to 
their forefathers in the dyked and 
canaled fields of Holland. Who 
ever has traced the. vestiges of 
those antiquated customs, which 
yet linger among their descend- 


ants in the eastern parts of Jersey, 
and along the banks of Wie Hud- 
son, will acknowledge the wonder- 
ful tact with which he has seized 
upon the less cbtrusive, as well as 
the more striking traits of their 
character, and will taste with a 
keen relish, every thing which he 
writes upon this subject, which he 
has so deeply and delightfully stu- 
died His “ Knickerboeker’s His- 
tory” abounds too much in carrica- 
ture to be offered as a specimen 
of his merit in this department - 
perhaps his “ Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow”’ is the best, as it is, be- 
yond all comparison, the most 
amusing. 

Having indulged in these few 
preliminary remarks upon the ge- 
nius and writings of our distinguish 
ed countryman, we wish now to 
say a few words upon hislast work, 
* Bracepripce Hatt,” which ap- 
pears to us to comprise all the 
faults and beauties Which belong 
to his style. 

As it is ptesumed most who 
read this article have perused the 
work, it will be unnecessary to de- 
scribe the plan of it. It is suffici- 
ent to say, that it is a series of es-. 
says in the manner of the “ Sketch 
Book,” being asort of continuation 
of one of the sketches, called 
“ Christmas.” It consists of a 
vast number of articles, some of 
them short enough in all reason, 
being little longer than the names 
they bear, and being in reality 
nothing more than preliminaries, 
or heads to the tales which suc- 
ceed them—Of this kind is “ Sto 
ry Telling,’ and the “ Manu- 
script.”"——-There are others which, 
though destitute of any intense in- 
terest, are very amusing, and high- 
ly characteristic of the author’sé 
peculiar train of feeling, and hap- 
py faculty in describing what maty 
be called his supfernumerari¢s, 
with such graphic truth and vivid- 
ness of coloring; that they appear 
to live and move before us. Of 
these, our favourites are the “ Wi- 
dow’s Retinue,” and the “ Cul- 
prit ;” and every one who has read 
them will imagine he sees Lady 
Lillycraft’s “ Beauty,” and the 
gipsey’s dogs barking and slinking 
before him. 

There is yet another class upoti 
which the interest of the work 
mainly depends, and to which the 
others are as stepping-stones, or 
means of communication. The- 
first of these, “ The Stout Gentle- 
man,”’ is a whimsical tale, with 
every generic peculiarity of the 
author’s manner. The descrip4 
tion of the fidgety anxiety of the 
guest, the prospect in the stable 
yard, and the horrible ennui of a 
rainy Sunday at an Inn, is given 
with equal truth and humour. 

“St. Mark’s Eve” is different 

from almost all the rest. It isa 
beautiful bodying forth of those 
superstitious feelings, and) tradi- 
tionary reminiscences which are 
awakened and called out by such 
anniversaries as furnish the title to 
the tale. , 
«“ The Student of Salamanca,” 
though the longest, is not the most 
after our own heart.—The com- 
mencement is beautiful, and in- 
deed the language and sentiments 
are generally fine, but the story is 
lamely told, particularly the de- 
nouement. The hero’s being car- 
ried by main force to his father’s, 
is too unnatural; and the rescue 
of those victims from the fangs of 
the inquisition, and that too during 
an auto da fe is rather too impro- 
bable. It has been supposed by 
many, that Zrving’s genius and 
habits of mind would not qualify 
him to write a tale of any length 
with spirit or vivacity. Why this 
impression has obtained we are at 
a loss to know; unlegs it be be- 
cause he never has written one? 
But this is rather an unjust way of 
settling a man’s powers. Certain 
it is, however, the tale before us 
would warrant such a suspicion, 
were it not triumphantly disprov- 
ed by “ Annette Delarbre,” of 
which we shall speak hereafter. 

«“ May Day,” is a fancy sketch 
of the manner in which this festi- 
val was celebrated in by-gone 
years; but artificial, as it must of 
vecessity appear, it is enlivened 
vad brought home to us by the in- 
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FROM Tut CHARLESTON cOUhirn. 

LITERATURE. 
7. 
r . 
state Connecticut as | 
America, and she daity 
ihat we have 
cave read, with great delight, a poem 
ntitl A The Age of Benevolence, by 
eTmmlies ‘ 5 ,j 


vays regarded our 
Parnassus ot 


the 


1 . att 
save Ai 


e are 


‘ T ctr — Thi 
Canios Witcex, of New-liaven. This 


author combines, we think, the fire and 
jmagination of MILTeN, with the ae 
ty and sweetness of Pnomeson. > iis 
are fuults, which at- 
tention aud experience will correct 5 but 
the beauties of his poem so far etait 
derate, as wholly to disarm the power 
of criticism. There is @ tale Asi 
beautifully mterwoven in the subject, 
an extract from which will at once de- 
light our readers, and peur nngl Pie 
good opinion. It is entitled ye 
and Orville’ andthe passage We se ect 
re return of Orville to his 
after having buried 


versification there 


describes the 
desolate mansion, 


the mother of his childven—the w ife of 


Lis bosom. 


«When from the buvial to his home re eure 
The broken-heart d Orvilk sand beheld 
Aroundall still, all d so'ate within— 

A feeling ef his utter loneliness 
Tvch'd on his soul with over helming power. 
Futering bis door ungre eted—and unimet— at 
Missing Her face, that always brightened quick 
At his approacli— Her vou ethatsweeter grew 
On the first seat presented, down at once, 

Asif all strength were in a moment Fone, 

He sunk, dissoiving ina flood of tears. 

When, athis table, im He? wonted sca’, 

He first bebeld another—whenr he saw 

The last, unfinish'd labours of hes hand 

Her needle, pen, and penci!—at his wish 
Untouch’d, remaining justas left by her; 

And n eye upon her plants 
Perezmial, and he 
In their neat vases, lefi unwatered long, 
Dropping untine!y leaves, and blighted buds, 
His rising grief no effort 
If in his house, through its disordered rooms 


vhen he east ¢ 
raromatic shrubs, 


could suppress. 
He wandered, or through alleys weedy grown 
In his negiected garden—or al 

3. of mnt hesee 2 
The sylvan walks of her accustom’d choice 5 


Me 


Atevery step some object eail’d to mind 
Her worth,or her affection—and thus kept 

4 4 age ” 
Opening afresh the wound witin his breast. 


he above extract is tender and pa- 
thetic in the extreme. ‘To illustrate 
the powers of fancy with which the alle 
thor is gifted, we select the following 
simile ; 


Like the young tree how'd low, as from its tep 
Some strong band tears away the clinging Vine, 
Breaks by degrees the inmmumerable ties 
Of branches and soft tendrils intertwin’d ; 
But, when guite parted, risiag, and despailed 
Of all its own, with all its borrowed bloom, 

: 


: ; So 
Standing im loneliness sublime, 





ee 


MISCELLANY. 





HiSTORICAL EXTRACT. 

[it being the usual custom of the Ro- 
man governors to advise the senate and 
people of such material things as hap 
pened in their respective provinces ; in 
the days of Tiberius Cesar, the empe- 
rov Publius, at that time being presi- 
dent, wrote the following epistle to the 
senate concerning Christ. 

“ There appeared in our days a 
ran of great virtues, named Jr- 
sus Cunisr, who is yet living 
among us; and of the gentiles is 
accented for a prophet of truth; 
but his own disciples call him the 

of He raiseth the 
dead and curcth all manner of dis- 
eases. A man oi stature some- 
what tall and comely; with a 
very round countenance, such as 
the beholders may both love and 
fear; his hair of the colour of 2 
filbert full ripe, plain to his ears, 
whence downwards it is more 
orient of colour; somewhat curl- 
ing and waved about his shoul- 
ders. In the midst of his head is 
a scam or partition of his hair, 
after the manner of the Nazarites ; 
his forehead plain and delicate; 
his face without spot or wrinkle, 
beautified with a comely red; his 
nose and mouth exactly formed ; 
his beard thick, the colour of his 
hair, not of any great length, but 
forked; his look innocent; his 
eyes gray, clear and quick.—- 
In reproving terrible, in admon- 
ishing courteous, in speaking 
very modest and wise. In pro- 
portion of body well shaped. 
None have seen hiin laugh, but 
many have seen him weep. A 
man for his singular beauty sur- 
passing the children of men.” 


Gop. 


a 
SION 


VIRTUE PERSONIFIED. 


The Rey. Drs. R and E 
were colleagues in one of the 
churches of Edinburgh. The 
former was an elegant writer, and 
handsome speaker ; but belonged 
to that class of preachers, in the 
national church, known by the 
name of moderate men: the latter 
was truly evangelical in his views 
and sentiments, an? consequently 
ranked with those who are de- 
nominated the orthodox clergy of 
the church. Dr. R one Sab- 
bath morning, delivered to the 
congregation a sermon upon vir- 
tue. In his discourse he endea- 
voured to exhibit this ornament 
of Christian character, under the 


most engaging aspect; and, after 
he had bestowed upon it every 
epithet of commendation, which 
his powerful imagination could 
invent, he summed up the whole 
matter in this very animated and 
striking sentence: “Indeed vir- 
tue is an object in herself so amia- 
bie, lovely and commanding, that 
were she to appear in our world, 


ersonified, I am sure men would 
all down and worship her.” 


Dr. cgwerencendc’ the pulpit, 
on the afternoon of the same Sab- 


‘ > 13 ta te 
sister| conclusion of his colleague's dis- 


affords us proof! oo-ainst this doctrine ; and, there- 
not over-rated her.— We! ¢ 


wi addressed the congre-| 
( happened to| 
al. He had 
fasica. Lherelore ,to speak some- 
ve of the fall of man and of the 


The 


yr? +* 
‘ or 
Aai Stitt 


more evangel 
i thins 
'dpravity of human nature. 


| 


‘Tcourse seemed to militate a httle 


fore, induced him, m his sermon, 
to make a rentle allusion to = 
He said, “Probably his worthy 
brother had been carried away 
rather too much, by the warmth 
of his imagination and his at- 
tachment to his subject ; when in 
the forenoon, he declared, that 
men he was sure would fall down 
and worship virtue were she to 
appear on our carth personified ; 
for, that virtue had already once 
appeared upon this earth personi- 
fied; but men instead of falling 
down and worshiping her, cried 
out against her, “ Away with her, 
away with her; crucify her, cru- 
cify her.” 


FROM THE ALBANY PAILY ADVERTISER, 


REMARKALLE PREDICTION. 


tn Gibbon’s History of the De- 


cline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, the author in speaking of the 
“ naval expeditions of the Russians 
against Constantinople,” says, in a 
period of 190 years, (from 865 to 
1043) the Russians made four at- 
tempts to plunder the treasures of 
Constantinople. The event was 
various, but the motive, the means, 
and the object, were the same in 
those naval expeditions. The Rus- 
sian traders had seen magnificence, 
and tasted the Juxury of the city of 
the Caesars. A marvellous tale, 
and a scanty supply, excited the 
desires of thcir savage countrymen; 
they envied the gifts of nature 
which their climate denied; they 
ccveted the works ofart which they 
were too lazy to imitate, and too 
indigent to purchase ; the Varan- 
eian princes unfurled the banners 
of piratical adventure, and their 
bravest soldiers were drawn from 
the nations that dwelt in the north- 
ern isles of the ocean.” 

«“ The memory of these arctic 
fleets that seemed to descend from 
the polar circle, left a deep im- 
pression of terror on the imperial 
city. By the vulgar ofevery rank 
it was asserted and believed, that 
an equestrian statue in the square 
of Taurus, was secretly inscribed 
with a prophecy, now tue Rus- 
SIANS, IN THE LAST DAYS, SHOULD 
BECOME MASTERS OF CONSTANTINO- 
PLE. In our own time, a Russian 
armament, instead of sailing from 
the Borysthenes, has circumnavi- 
gated the continent of Europe; 
and the Turkish capital has been 
threatened by a squadron of strong 
and lofty ships of war, each of 
which, with its naval science and 
thundering artillery, could have 
scattered an hundred ca- 
noes such as those of their ances- 
ors.”’ “© Perhaps the present gene- 
ration,’ adds Mr. Gibbon, “ may 
yet behold the accomplishment of 
the prediction, of rare a pirediction, 
of which the style is unambiguous 
and the date unquestionable.” 


sunk or 


FROM THE NEWBURYPORT HERALD, 
MATERNAL TENDERNESS. 


Nothing has been more fre- 
quently asserted, and we believe 
nothing is more truc, than that 
the affection of a mother for her 
offspring, is far the tenderest, the 
most endcaring, the strongest, that 
is ever cherished in the human 
breast: And the assertion holds 
equally true with regard to the 
brute creation.—We lately heard 
a remarkable instance of it, which 
fell within the observation of a 
gentleman in this towg—TIn trim- 
ming the top of a poplar tree the 
last summer, he inadvertently left 
uncovered and exposed to the di- 
rect rays of the sun, a robin’s nest 
full of young robins. As the heat 
of the sun became intense, the hen- 
robin was observed to place her- 
self on the south edge of the nest, 
standing with her wings expanded 
over it so as to shelter the unfledg- 
ed birds ; and here, while her part- 
ner provided food, turning round 
as the sun turned, she resolutely 
kept her station until the cool of 
the evening, although it could 
nlainly be seen, by her drooping 
head and her tongue hanging from 
her mouth, that she herself was 
parched with heat, which she pa- 
tiently suffered for the protection 
of her tender offspring. Ifthis be 
mere instinct, what is reason? 


FROM THE MECHANICS’ GAZETTE. 
MECHANICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


Divisibility of matter —We have 
many surprising instances of the 
smal!ness to which matter can be 
divided by art; of which the two 
following are very remarkable: 

1. Ifa pound of silver be melt- 
ed with a single grain of gold, the 
gold will be equally diffused 
through the whole silver; so that 
taking one grain from the mass, 
(in which there can be no more 
than 5760th part of a grain of gold,) 
and dissolving it in aqua fortis, the 
.gold will fall to the bottom. 

2. The gold beaters can extend 
a grain of gold into a leaf contain- 


eold may bé divided into 560,000 
visibfe parts—Fer an inch in 
leneth can be divided into 100 parts, 
every one of which will be visible 
to the bare eye; consequent: 
ly a square inch can be divided in- 
to 10,000 parts, and 50 square 
inches into 500,000. And if one 
of these parts be viewed with a 
microscope that magnifies the di- 
ameter of an object only ten times, 
it will magnify the area 100 times : 
and then the 100th part of a 
500,000th part of a grain, (that is, 
the 50th millionth part,) will be 
visible. —Such leaves are common- 
ly used in gilding; and they are 
so very 

them were laid upon one another 
and pressed together, they would 


not exceed one inch in thickness. | 


FIRST DUTY OF NATURAL RELIGION. 


The following anecdote is related by 
Mr. Sloan, in his “ Leading Features 
of the Gospel Delineated,” Kc. 

A gentleman, who was after- 
wards, for many years, a clergy- 
man of distinguished acceptance 
in the Church of England, one 
day called upon Doctor James 
Foster, justly celebrated for his 
able statement of the Revelation, 
to converse with him upon the 
scepticism which then oppressed 
his own mind. After the necessa- 
ry introduction, he began to state 
his objections, when the Dr. with 
that benevolent gravity fur which 
he was distinguished, stopped him 
with this question. “ Have you 
asked a solution of your difficul- 
ties from God this morning? 
Have you prayed to the fountain 
of all light for information ?”’ 
Upon receiving an answer in the 
negative, he rejoined, “Sir, you 
will excuse my gratifying your 
curiosity on the subject of revela- 
tion while you are chargeable with 


the breach of the first duties of 


natural religion.” 


FROM THE CHARLESTON COURIER, 

THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

To enter this world without a 
welcome—to leave it without an 
adieu—to suffer and to be unable 
to communicate your suffering— 
to stand a sad and silent monu- 
ment amid the joys of others, 
which you cannot understand nor 
conceive of—to be shut out of 
life—to carry within your bosom 
the buried seeds of happiness 
which are never to grow, of intel- 
lect which is never to burst forth, 
of usefulness which is never to 
germinate—to find even your pre- 
sence afflictive, and not to know 
whether you excite compassion or 
horror—a whole existence with- 
out one cheering sound—without 
one idea of the present—without 
one recollection of the past—with- 
out one hope of the future. Oh! 
what a cloud of wretchedness co- 
vers, surrounds and overwhelms 
such a deplorable victim of sor- 
row ! 

Now to throw over such a be- 
nighted being, the sweet rays of 
intelligence—to open the intel- 
lect, and let it gush forth in 
streams of light and joy—to rouse 
the affections that they may know 
and love God, the giver of all 
things, merciful even in his chas- 
tisements—to enlighten the soul 
that it may see its origin and its 
destiny—to cause the lips to smile 
although they cannot speak, the 
eye to glisten with other emotions 
than those of sorrow—and the 
mind to understand, although it 
cannot hear. Oh! what a beauti- 
ful supplement to the benevolence 
of Heaven! 

THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
The following account of the origin of 
Goldsmith’s beautiful poem is from the 
London Magazine for February, 1822. 


“The poem of the Deserted 
Village took its origin from the 
circumstance of General Robert 
Napper having purchased an ex- 
tensive tract of the country sur- 
rounding Lissoy, or Auburn; in 
consequence of which many fa- 
milies, here called cottiers, were 
removed to make room for the in- 
tended improvements of what was 
now to become the wide domain, 
warm with the idea of changing 
the face of his new acquisition; 
and were forced “with fainting 
steps,” to go in search of “ ¢or- 
rid tracts,’ and “ distant climes.’’ 

This fact alone might be suffi- 
cient to establish the seat of the 
poem; but there cannot remain a 
doubt in any unprejudiced mind, 
when the following are added ; 
viz:-~That the character of the 
village preacher, the above named 
Henry, (the brother of the poet) 
is copied from nature. He is de- 
scribed exactly as he lived ; and 
his “ modest mansion”’ as it exist- 
ed. Burn, or the name of the vil- 
lage master, and the site of his 
schoolhouse, and Catharine Gi- 
rachty, a lonely widow : 


The wretched matron, forced, in age for bread, 
Tostrip the brook, with mantling cresses spread ; 


(and to this day the brook and 
ditches, near the spot where her 
cabin stood, abound with cresses) 
still remain in the memory of the 
inhabitants, and Catharine’s chil- 
dren still live in the neighbour- 








ing 50 square inches; and this 


hood. The pool, the busy mill, 


thin, that if 124,500 of 





the house where “ nut brown 


draughts inspired,” are still visited 
as the poetic scene, and the haw- 
thorn bush,” growitg In an open 
space in front of the house, which 
I knew to have three trunks, 1s 
now reduced to one: the other 
two having been cut, from time to 
time, by persons carrying pieces 
of it away to be made into toys,xc. 
in honour of the bard, and of the 
celebrity of his poem. All these 
contribute to the same proof; and 
the “decent church,” which I at- 
tended for upwards of 18 years, 
and which “ tofis the neighbouring 
hill,” is exactly described as seen 
from Lissoy, the residence of the 
preacher. 

I should have observed, that 
Elizabeth Delap, who was a pa- 
rishioner of mine, and died at the 
age of about ninety, often told me 
she was the first who put a book 
into Goldsmith’s hand, by which 
she meant, that she taught him 
his letters; she was allied to him, 
and taught a little school.” 


PROM THE NEW YORK DAILY ADVERTISER. 
Names and Presidents of Colleges 
in the United States. 


Yale College, Rev. Jeremiah Day, LL. D. 

Cambridge University, Rev. J. Kirkland, 
Dp. D. LL. D. 

Brown University. Rev. Asa Messer, 
D. D. 

Williams College, Rev. Ed. D. Griffin, 
D. D 

Dartmouth College, Rev. Bennet Tyler. 

Princeton College, Rev. Ashbel Greene, 
D. D. 

Union College, Rev. Eliphalet Nott, 
D. D. 

H:milton College, Rev. Henry Davis, 
D. D. 

Middlebury College, Rev. Jos. Bates, 
D. D. 

Bowdoin College, Maine, Rev. Wm. Al- 
len, D. D. 

Dickinson College, Penn. Rev. J. M. Ma- 
son, D. D. 

Columbia College, S.C. Thos. Cooper, 
M. D. 


Columbian College in the District of 


Columbia, Rev. W. Staughton, D D. 
North-Carolina University, Rev. J Cald- 
well, D. D. 
Transylvania University, Bev. H. Holly, 
PD. D. 
University of Georgia, Rev. Dr Wadde}. 
University of Vermont, Rev. Daniel Has- 
kell. 


Waterville College, Maine, Rev. Jere- 


miah Chaphn. 


Washington College, Pennsylvania, Rev. 
Ss 5”) . 


A. Wylie. 
Jefferson College, 
M‘ Millan. 


Penn. Rev. Mr. 


Allegany College, Rev. T. Alden, D. D.| 


William & Mary College, Va. Dr. Smith. 


Columbia College, N. Y. Wm. Harris, 


DD. D. 


Greenville College, Tenn. Rey. Dr. Cof- 


fin. 


Worthington College, Ohio, P. Chase, 


dD. D. 


To reject the Gospel because 
bad men deform it, and bigoted 
men look sour on others, and curse 
them, because they do not agrce in 
every tittle with themselves ; dis- 
plays the same folly, as if a person 
should cut down a tree, bearing 
abundance of delicious fruits and 
furnishing a refreshing shade, 
because caterpillars disfigure the 
leaves, and spiders make their 
webs among the branches. 

A young girl about seven or 
eight years of age, of pious cast, 
and uncommonly fond of attend- 
ing church on the sabbath, was 
asked by an atheist, how large she 
supposed her God to be, to which 
she with admirable readiness re- 
plied—He is so great that the 
heavens cannot contain him, and 
yet so kindly condescending as 
to dwell in my little heart. 

The Sabbath is not a day to 
feast our bodies, but our souls. 





ADVERTISE MEN TS. 








Vicissitude marks all human 
events ! 


A FARM WANTED. 


¥ ANTED to purchase a Farm, con- 

taining from 50 to 500 acres, with 
a large convenient house and other im. 
provements, in a situation perfectly 
healthy at all seasons of the year, and 
from five to thirty miles distance from 
this City. 

The object which the subscriber has 
in view is to establish a Seminary, for 
the education of young Ladies, wherein 
will be taught by Mrs. Cathcart and 
daughters, Reading, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, Grammar, Geography, Astronomy, 
History, Belle Lettres, plain and orna- 
mental Needle Work ; Landscapes done 
in Lamb’s wool, in a beautiful Style, not 
taughti» the United States; Drawing 
and Painting in water colours, Music 
and the French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Malian languages, and every other 
accomplishment necessary for females 
to learn, a prospectus of which will be 
published when a site for the estab. 
lishment is obtained. Those who wish 
to dispose of a suitabie situation on rea- 
sonable terms, payment for which will 
be made as follows : one half when the 
claims under the 11th article of the 
Treaty with Spain are liquidated, which 
according to that treaty, will bein June. 
1824, and the remainder in annual in- 
stalments, and will favour the subscri- 
ber with their terms and a description of 
the premises, by mail, post paid, will be 
promptly attended to by 

J. L. CATHCART. 


The printers who are personally ac. 
quainted with the writer, her are fav ne 
able to the establishment of a Seminary, 
where the young Ladies of this District, 
and its vicinity, may receive a suitable 
education, at a short distance from 
their parents and guardians, will confer 
a favour by giving this isement one 
or more insertions 


iniabitants of Washington, 
re-opened he 


Sehiool for Young Ladies. 


MRS. WALLACE 

-nforms her friends and the 
Respectfully info or a 
r SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, in the elementary branches of 
Education, 
ON F STREET, 
Presbyterian Church. 
er school room is 
Mrs. W. assures 


Opposite the 


The situation of h 

ry. 
pleasant and 4 oh sey gn 
ihose parents who may favoul her —_ 
their patronage, that neither asic my 
nor care shall be wanting on her part to 
improve the minds and morals of her pu- 
pils. 


TERMS OF TUITION. 
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Plain Needlework, and 


Reading, 
Reading, 
Grammer,- - °° ° °° 
The same, with Writing, Geo- 

graphy & Fancy Needlework, 


5 00 





The Land Office and 
General Agency, 


s removed to 6th Street, near Brown's 
Hotel, where persons are respectfully in- 
vited to call who have any business to 
transact in this city, in which the assis- 
tance of an Agent may be considered 
necessary, Or Can be rendered useful. 

Such of the purchasers of the public 
lands as failed to avail themselves of the 
provisions of the Act of Congress of 2d 


March, 1821, can, through the agency of 


Dr. Staugicton, | 


FOR SALE AT THE cop. 


THE ADD 


Delivereg th 
Opening of the Colyn. 


By the Rey. Dr. Williag 
President of the 


2.2 » 
} rice 25 cents—and q 


for larger TUANtities, 
Feb 2 


Fuller's W J 


Uniform PGi 

a, 

HE first Vol. of tig 

the public in tego. 
12mo. Corresponding jg : 
cation with the two edie’ 
Moirs of the Author's 
lumes have been received g 
edition, now Printing . 
the publisher Pegrets ty 
SCFIPtion 18 Not gufficien 
expenses of the Ames 
the work. ; 
He hopes this supp 
ficient . induce eo 
enable him to proceed igg 

of the work, a8 fast a5 

ed from England. Ley 
the first Theologica) Wau 
labours for supporting 
great and cenerous peony 





this Office, have their relinquishments 


tion be made before the 10th of Sep. 
next, conformably tothe Act of 20th 
April last. ’ 
Deeds recorded, and taxes paid on 
lands lying in the Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas. : por 
X.B. VAN ZANDT, 


june 8-tf Washington City, 





PROPOSALS 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 





bap 27~-tf. 


4 
AS DIVIDED INTO 


DAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


tive Literare and Theological institu 


love. 
sionaries in the world, withthe number 


nations to which they belong. 


cal history. 
CONDITIONS. 
1. This 


pares. 


cents in boards. 
3. Those who become 


tis. 


ed in the end of the work. 


the author by the first of January, 1823, 


ciently liberal, 
mented with a frontispiece, containing 
guished men of different denominations. 
Subscriptions received at this Office. 
yF PAWTUCKET COLLECTION OF 
CONFERENCE HYMNS, By David 
Benedict; fifth Edition, for sale by I. 
G. Hutton, of this city, and Wm. 
W. Woodward, of Philadelphia; 25 
cents single, 20 cents by the dozen. 





New Spring Goods. 


pes MENT T. COOTE is now receiv- 

ing from Philadelphia his recent pur- 

chases, comprising a select variety of rich 

Fancy Articles, and an excellent assort- 

ment of British, India, French, and Do- 

mestic, Seasonable Goods, which he will 

sell cheap. Amongst them are the follow- 

ing: 

Rich Levantines 

Gros de Naples 

Figured Silks, very rich 

Black and white figured, and plain Sa- 
tins 

Plaid, striped and coloured Florences 

Figured and fancy striped Gauzes 

Zeiia Handkerchiefs and Scarfs 

Plaid and figured Handkerchiefs 

Canton Crapes 

Transparent white Velvet 

Gimp Trimmings 

Crimp’d and plain Italian Crapes 

Cambric, Jaconet, Book, and Mull 
Muslins 

Fancy Muslins and Ginghams 

Gingham and Muslin Robes 

Silk Suspenders and Elastic Garters 

Biue and yellow Nankeens 

Cambric Prints, new style 

Valencia and Marseilles Vesang 

Independent Handkerchiefs 

Gentlemen’s Leghorn Hats 

Thread Lace and Edgings 

Figured and plain Patent Net 

Ribbons, a superb assortment 

Childrens’, misses’ and ladies? 

Shoes full assortment 

Black Denmark Satin and Pru- 
nelle Slippers 

Misses’ Gimp Bonnets 

Handsome Gimp Bands 

Wilmington and Oxford Stripes 

Printed Furniture Caticoes 

Calicoes and Shawls 

Brown and bleached Shirting 

_and Sheeting 

Plaid, Stripes, and Chambreys 

Fancy Reticules 

3-4 and 4.4 Checks 


— 
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Wanted, 











| 


nquire, at this office. 


A History ofall Religions. 


BY DAVID BENEDICT, A. M. 


It is proposed in this werk to point 
out the countries where the different 
denominations reside, and the number of 
each as far as it can be ascertained, to- 
gether with an account of their respec- 


tions, their Missionary, Bible, Tract and 
School Secieties, and show what denomi- 
nations take the most active part in the 
great and successful operations of the 
present day for the spread of the gospel 
in the world; with general observations 
on some of the principal difficulties in 
prosecuting this great work of labour and 
Aliso, an account ofall the mis- 


work shall be well executed 
in a duodecimo volume of about 300 


2. it shall be delivered to subscribers 
for one dollar a volume, bound, and 87 | recommended for Consump 


accountable 
for nine copies shall receive a tenth gra- 


4. Subscribers’ names shall be print-| 


N.B. Those who hold subscription 
papers are requested to return them to 


*,* Should the subscription be suffi- 
the work shall be orna- 


the likenesses of a number of distin- 


A white girl to 
a family.—Ine do the house work of | 


The work will he-com 


. . -o 3: i . , 
made, or declarations filed, if applica-| volumes Svo. besides ti 


| Will be delivered to gui 


dollars a volume, in 
and handsomely lettened ¢ 
received by Lincoln & Rs 
—John Sayre, New.¥o 
| Jewett, Baltimore~and jg 
| han, Washington City, 
mar. 2~-tf, : 


J 

W ~ 
| Ward’s Vix 
j —_— 

| FOR SALE, afewona 
| of the History, Literatu a 
| gy of THE HINDOOS: i 


, 
a 
> 
n 


| PAGANISM, MOHAMMEDISM, JU-|nute description af the 


Customs, and translation 
principal Works; in tm 
Wa. Warn, Missionary 
the 2d edition, carefull j 
greatly improved. Inqued 
Woodward, Bookseller, ij 
the N. E. corner of Mate 
street of said city; ora} 
feb. 2-=tf. 


DRUGS 
Medicines, Dyes 





OHN DUCKWORTH 
@F ceived from New Yu 
delphia, a fresh supply off 
cines, &c. Also,a genet 
Fancy articles, viz. 
Walkingfanes, _ 


*! Hat, Hair,Cloth, Teethanta 
of missionaries at each, and the denomi- 
To con- 
clude with « chronological table of the 
most remarkable events in ecclesiasti- 


Razors and Razor Strops, 
Pomade in jars and talk, 
Antique Oil, Cologne Watt; 
Soaps, Wash Balls, 
French Playing Cards, 
Dressing and Fine Teeth 
Charcoal and Coral Teeth 
Soda Powders, : 
Hudson’s best Japan Bist 
Also, Miller’s Cough 


&e. &e. 
Congress Spring Walt)! 


ply. 
feb. 2—9t. 


REMOPV 
OSEPH GIBSON has 
informing his friends, 
ington and Georgetown, % 
moved his Grocery Stor 
town to Washington Cit} 
svlvania Avenue, adjoimit 
of Gen. Walter Jones, 
site the Old Theatre 
on hand, and intends to 5 
assortment of Groceries 
consisting principally oft 
mentioned articles, ¥iz 
Imperial, Hyson, Youry* 
Souchong Tras. 
Coffee ait Chocolate: . 
Loaf, Lump, and Brow? 
Cogniac Brandy, (old 
Peach do. P 
Holland Gin, Common! 
Whiskey, Jamaica Spit 
Madeira, Lisbon, and * 
Allspice, Pepper, Si 
Fig Blue, Indigo, 
Mould, Dipt, and 59 
Yellow, White, 28 
He likewinn on hand, 
keeping for sale, : 
Printing Paper, Cartridgt 
Writing do. of every 
Blotting do. is 
Blank Legers, Journas 
Memorandum do- 9 
Books. ou 
Quills, Sealing Was © 
knives, Counting 
Tapes, Lead Pencils, 
&e. &e. With _ 
Stationary line. All@e 
seli at small profits ft 
J. G. wishing to close is 
while in GeorgetoW™ req 
are indebted to him tom 





er to grant any longer 
mar 9-tf. 





To Le; 


"Two three-story Baie’ 
on Greenleaf’s Point, 7 
dence of apeyoreee 
houses are as Pp : 

in this city, commanding 
view of the chee 7 
delightful residence 
tcol tunity. Spacious 
stables are attached t0° 
the door is a pump” Vg 
They will be let sep® ‘the 
and, to a good tenant" 
very moderate. | 

feb. 16—tf. 
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